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so as to avoid the possibility of having inferior and*worn impressions 
printed from them in the future. At first sight it seems almost a pity 
that Joseph Pennell should ever temporarily lay aside the making of 
pictures for the making of books, for we have a greater number of com- 
petent writers than of competent artists. But these same writers 
could not give us the same expert original information that he can; 
and this being so we are warranted in hoping that in the time to come 
he will give us other books of as great or even greater importance 
than those which we already have from him." 

Edward Howard Moore. 
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MANUFACTURING CONSTABLES 
By Joseph Pennell 



WOMEN AND THE GRAND PRIX 

Much interest has been manifested in this year's competition for 
the Grand Prix de Rome from the fact that for the first time in history 
women have been admitted to the competition. This feminine triumph 
is interesting for many reasons, but especially because the women are 
forced to undergo the extraordinarily rigid and harsh imprisonment 
to which candidates in the final examination are subjected. The 
candidate is shut up for six weeks, during which ^she is guarded by 
soldiers, and never permitted to speak to or see any member of her 
family or any one from the outside world. 

The Grand Prix de Rome is really a series of prizes which 
enable the successful art students to spend four years in study abroad, 
at the expense of the government. Three years of the time are usu- 
ally passed at the beautiful Villa Medici at Rome, which is kept for 
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the purpose by the government, and the other year in traveling in 
Italy and Greece. Their living expenses are paid, and they are sup- 
plied with pocket-money. 

The three principal examinations are in painting, sculpture, and 
musical composition. The candidates for the first two are pupils of 

the x^cole des Beaux Arts, and the third from the Conservatoire 

both government institutions. The final examinations are all held in 
the building of the ncole des Beaux Arts. The minister of fine arts, 
M. Chaumie, is the supreme authority in all these affairs. Jean Leon 
Gerome, the venerable painter, is the head of the committee that holds 
the examinations. 

This year two brilliant and charming young women have reached 
the final examinations. They are Mile. Rondenay and Mile. Rozet 
— one a painter and the other a sculptor. It is only three years since 
women were admitted as pupils at all to the ficole des Beaux Arts, 
and now they are threatening to take the highest honors possible. 

The young women were first chosen among the best pupils of their 
classes. They then underwent a second examination, which left them 
among the half-dozen entitled to compete for the Prix de Rome. 
Later came the final examination — the imprisonment with hard labor. 
It is called entering en loge. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts is a large and severe-looking building 
on the Quai Voltaire, on the left bank of the Seine. In the center is 
a gloomy courtyard filled with works of antique sculpture. The 
entrance is through a great iron gate. As it is a government building, 
it is always guarded by soldiers. On the top floor are many great 
studios. Each candidate for the Prix de Rome is locked up in one 
of these alone. For six weeks the incarceration continues. A task 
is given to each of the students to complete in that time. This is 
usually a great historical subject, such as "St. Genevieve Preventing 
Attila the Hun from Entering Paris/' "Vercingetorix before Julius 
Caesar," or "Joan of Arc at the Siege of Orleans." To complete a 
fine painting of such a subject in six weeks is obviously a difficult task. 

The purpose in isolating the students is, that they may see no 
books, no drawings, no models, and no persons who might give them 
any information. They must compose their- works entirely out of 
their own heads, without models and without any suggestions from 
outside sources. 

This trial is calculated to make any person ill who is not both 
physically strong and a tireless worker. There is enough work to 
keep one busy as long as there is daylight for seven days a week, and 
after that long day's work is done there is no recreation, no conversa- 
tion, nothing to do but think or sleep or dream. M. Chartran, the 
celebrated portrait-painter, won the Prix de Rome in 1877. He was 
so weakened by the examination that he did not fully recover his 
health until four years afterward. If anybody becomes so seriously 
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PONTE SAN TRINITA, FLORENCE 
By Joseph Pennell 

ill during the examination that he is obliged to have a doctor, he 
loses his place in the competition and his hope of winning the' Prix 
de Rome. 

Many amusing stories are told of the attempts made to smuggle 
information or sketches from the' outside to the students, writes a 
Paris correspondent. In one case the notes prepared by a fellow- 
student outside were concealed in a cake prepared for the student by 
his mother. The concierge was persuaded to take in the cake with 
the regulation fare, although it was against the rules. .Another time 
a confederate was caught trying to throw some notes attached to a 
stone through the studio window to his imprisoned friend. He was 
caught and sent to prison, while the competitor was disqualified. 
The window of the studios, by the way, are defended by steel bars. 

The authorities drive away street musicians from the vicinity, lest 
they should give inspiration to the imprisoned musical candidates, 
and the concierge has orders to scare off any song-birds who may 
attempt to sing in the courtyard or on the roof. 

In case a woman should be fortunate enough to win the Prix de 
Rome, people are wondering whether she will be subject to the same 
initiation as all the other prize-winners from time immemorial. The 
new prize-winner leaves the train at Tivoli, just outside Rome, where 
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a deputation of the students already domiciled in the Villa Medici 
meet him. They then take him, in a broken-down cart drawn by a 
broken-down horse, through the lowest and dirtiest quarters of Rome. 
On the way they engage in altercations with all the old fishwives and 
sturdy beggars they meet, in order to make it lively for the new man. 
They approach the Villa Medici by a back entrance, and the new- 
comer is taken into a bedroom that has no windows and scarcely any 
furniture. For dinner they serve him with bad fish and a slice of old 
donkey, with a bottle of sour Chianti flavored with garlic. These, 
with a dozen other tricks, make him feel by the time he goes to bed 
that he will have a cruel life for the next four years. In the morning 
he is surprised to find that he will really have good food and a com- 
fortable bedroom. 

During the four years the Grand Prix man must send a certain 
number of works to the government. After his term is up the govern- 
ment takes care of him by giving him an abundance of work. The 
Grand Prix men in after life have generally attained moderate emi- 
nence, but the greatest artists of the nineteenth century, including 
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Delacroix, Decamps, Rousseau, Troyon, Millet, Daubigny, Corot, 
and Diaz, failed to win the prize. Despite the fact, therefore, that 
the Grand Prix is so great an honor, its efficacy in the advancement 
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of art may be subject to grave doubt. It may be that a student has 
fine talent, but many other things enter into the achievement of real 
greatness, and these government patronage often tends to stifle rather 
than to stimulate. R. F. C. 



